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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 
threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and in 


communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





U.S. - Cuban Relations, 1902 - 1960 — The Record 


In the many columns of newspaper space devoted to Cuba during 
the past year, almost no mention is made of the basic historic facts upon 
which our relations with Cuba have been based. Moreover, so few books 
on Cuba have been published during the past 25 years, and so little heed 
given to what has been written, that it is no exaggeration to say that much 








of our difficulty with Cuba today is 
based on ignorance on the part of 
the American public and our lead- 
ers. The only factual studies of con- 
sequence on Cuba published in the 
1950’s dealt with investments! 


(Investment in Cuba: Basic Information for 
U. S. Businessmen, publ. by the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce in ‘56. Report On Cuba, publ. 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, ‘50.) 

Another book of importance about Cuba 
published in the ‘50s was the excellent 
Cuba, Island of Paradox, by N. Y. Times bur- 
eau chief, R. Hart Phillips, publ. by McDowell, 
Oblensky, ‘59. Otherwise Cuba has merely 
been included briefly in general surveys of 
Latin America as a whole. A recent rash of 
books on the Castro revolution have been 
raced into print; most are violently pro or 
anti Castro; what background material they 
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include is usually not dep 





Two serious research analyses, 
published in the 1930’s, should be 
available in most large libraries: 
The Cuban Situation and Our Treaty 
Relations, publ. by The Brookings 
Institution in °31; Problems of the 
New Cuba, publ. by the Foreign 
Policy Assn., in ’35. These studies 
pointed to the flaws in our treaty 
relations with Cuba and projected 
the inevitable consequences of the 
one-crop sugar economy developed 
under U. S. financial domination. 
Both analyses dissected the entire 
situation expertly and shed light on 
what has happened since. Two other 
books of this era contain valuable 
information: Our Cuban Colony by 
Leland H. Jenks, publ. by Vanguard, 
°28; The Crime of Cuba by Carleton 
Beals, publ. by Lippincott, °33. 


Meanwhile, there has been no 
dearth of works in Spanish on 
Cuba’s relations to the U. S. during 
the entire period. Nor have the lit- 
erate Cubans — who made the cur- 
rent revolution — been ignorant of 
the sequence of events. 


How It Happened 


We present here a very brief 
resume of the documents formu- 
lated during our original military 
occupation of Cuba from 1899 to 
(Continued second col., NEXT page) 


“What Can I Do?’’ 


Responsible citizens are becoming 
increasingly concerned about the 
problem of providing adequate at- 
tractive homes for elderly citizens. 
Details on how pioneer projects of 
this type were undertaken in two 
cities help point the way. 


In San Antonio, Texas, 400 elder- 
ly persons have “got themselves off 
the shelf” in a modern “Golden Age 
Home” apartment building erected 
by the San Antonio Housing Au- 
thority and financed by Federal 
funds. Located near the downtown 
area and convenient to all city fa- 
cilities, the 9-story building is a 
model in public housing for the 
elderly. It contains a library, audi- 
torium, outdoor and indoor recrea- 
tional facilities, a 7-room medical 
clinic, social center with TV, bil- 
liard tables, card tables and com- 
fortable chairs. Apartments rent for 
$27. monthly for each couple. 


In Pasadena, Calif., a small group 
of Quakers are “chipping away at 
the rocky problem” of homes for 
the elderly by sponsoring a similar 
project, but without the support of 
a city housing authority. A com- 
mittee of elders proceeded on faith. 
They first bought land with funds 
loaned by members — located near 
a library, a good nursing home and 
on a busline. They incorporated, 
got a zoning permit, received ap- 
proval from the Dept. of Social 
Welfare and the Federal Housing 
Administration. They took advan- 
tage of the FHA 40-year loans 
available for qualified projects, re- 
ceived a bank commitment of 95 
per cent of the total cost of land 
and buildings. They are now work- 
ing to raise additional funds for 
operation for the first year, and to 
(continued third col., THIRD page) 





X-Ray and Forecast 
ENNEDY’S FIRST PROFESSED AIM 


is to ease the interna- 

tional tensions and reduce the danger of atomic war — a threat which 
is becoming daily more pressing and real. This aim cannot be achieved 
without disarmament; leading scientists believe that, without world dis- 
armament, in a short time at least ten nations will have atomic hombs 
and missiles. (United Press, Dec. 27.) 


EXTREMISTS, here and in Russia, do not accept the fact em- 
phasized by almost all leading world scientists —on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain — that the spread of atomic weapons changes everything! 
The famous British physicist and writer C. P. Snow summed up the scien- 
tific attitude when he recently warned that “If atomic arms are to be con- 
trolled, it must be done soon or there will be no control, and some of 
these bombs will be going off.” (N. Y. Times, Dec. 28.) Arms control 
cannot come without progressive degrees of disarmament. And disarma- 
ment cannot be achieved without concessions — on both sides. 


What concessions is Kennedy considering? 


U. S. MILITARY BASES are up for re-evaluation by the Kennedy 
Administration — a subject the Pentagon made taboo under Eisenhower. 
(President Kennedy’s concern along these lines is known in informed circles 
in Washington — but is largely suppressed in news channels.) Kennedy is 
asking whether all the foreign bases are necessary and militarily effective 
in the missile age. In terms of basic military tactics, many of these bases 
admittedly constitute a genuine threat to Russian national security. Ken- 
nedy dares to suggest that if they are no longer of prime military value to 
us in the missile age, should they not be removed to reduce fears — and 
as a bargaining point to promote disarmament? The ruling cliques in the 
Pentagon oppose any such change. Career officers would lose their posts 
of command; Navy and Air Force divisions would lose their outposts for 
training and observation near enemy territories; and some industries would 
lose millions in supply and maintenance contracts. 


Will Kennedy be able to buck this opposition? 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION made many speeches 
and proposais about disarmament — but got nowhere. Eisenhower even 
appointed Harold Stassen — with a Cabinet rank — to head up the U. S. 
disarmament program. But when Mr. Stassen had built substantial and 
logical proposals for disarmament, tailored to meet the Russians half way 
wherever it appeared that progress might be made, the bloc of military 
extremists who dominate the Pentagon sabotaged Stassen’s efforts. While 
the general public was never aware of this betrayal of American peace 
efforts, such responsible observers as Marquis Childs, Walter Lippmann 
and others protested. The noted physicist, J. B. Wiesner, new science ad- 
viser to President Kennedy, recently said, “If the leaders of the U. S. 
really wanted to go in for disarmament....and if Congress wanted it 
....the technical problems (inspection, etc. - ed.) would fall by the way- 
side.” Such eminent and informed observers believe then that the chief 
barrier to disarmament resides in the American political and military mind. 
Only an informed public can change that mind. 


Will Kennedy’s new disarmament chief, John J. McCloy, be sab- 
otaged as Stassen was? As Assistant Secretary of War during World War 
II, McCloy gained influence and experience in the Pentagon. He helped 
supervise the disarming of Germany. He has served as president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which is UN 
affiliated. As Director of the Disarmament Administration, he will be given 
an able staff of scientists and international legal experts for research, plan- 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 





X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 
ning, negotiations. But will he be given a fair chance? 


THERE IS FIRM AND ABUNDANT EVIDENCE that the 
Russians sincerely wish to remove the danger of atomic war and are will- 
ing to take effective steps toward disarmament. In this, Khrushchev has 
gained the upper hand over Kremlin extremists who, like our own, claim 
that war is inevitable and oppose all disarmament. The highest officials 
in the Kremlin have repeatedly spoken in favor of disarmament: 

@ On Nov. 23, while addressing the Soviet’s highest tribunal, 
Khrushchev said, “If the decision is taken on general and complete dis- 
armament, a decision to destroy weapons, we will then consent to any 
kind of inspection and control.” 


@ On Jan. 22, Mikhail Suslov, the highest ranking Kremlin official 
next to Khrushchev, and top Soviet party theorist, called for “complete 
universal disarmament which would abolish the various possibilities of 
waging wars.” He did not step out of his role as Soviet theorist in so doing. 
“Although the nature of imperialism has not changed, the mighty physical 
forces which have now emerged foil all forms of aggression.” 


@ At the recent summit conference of world Communist leaders 
in Moscow, the Chinese Red chiefs supported Khrushchev’s doctrine of 
co-existence, accepting the thesis that war is not inevitable in the East- 
West struggle and that communism can win the world without war. 
Numerous Red Peking chiefs have so declared themselves. All students 
of Soviet affairs, of scholarship rank, believe the entire Communist world 
leadership is now thoroughly cognizant of the nature of hydrogen war 
and subscribe to the above views which make disarmament desirable and 
logical. Indeed, the Reds wish to free all their resources so they may con- 
centrate on conquest by economic and political penetration and subver- 
sion, by revolution from within — as they are doing in Cuba and else- 
where. Only military extremists, ultra conservative politicos and profes- 
sional anti-Communist fanatics dispute this view. 

(President Kennedy is not permitting himself to be deflected by 
hangovers from the U-2 incident. He seems inclined to accept the world- 
wide judgment that our air reconnaissance over Russia was unnecessarily 
provocative. The fact that Khrushchev used the incident to recover his 
position against opposition in the Kremlin— by proving himself to be 
“the toughest negotiator in the Communist world” —is accepted as 
normal Soviet politics. Kennedy accepts at face value and with a cool 
and cautious eye the fact that now, with Eisenhower out, Khrushchev 
can, without loss of face, make a rapprochement to the U. S. For peace 
and the avoidance of a hydrogen holocaust must have precedence over 
vindictiveness or our national pride.) 


SCIENCE AND DISARMAMENT 


LL this is borne out by reports from the Pugwash Sixth World Con- 

ference of Scientists which recently convened in Moscow. During the 
past six years leading scientists from both East and West have gathered 
annually to study the problems of war and peace in relation to science. 
These Conferences began at Pugwash, Nova Scotia, under the sponsorship 
of the Cleveland multimillionaire Cyrus Eaton. Now that Mr. Eaton has 
become a controversial figure, due to his friendliness towards the Russians, 
the Conferences are being maintained by gifts from private foundations, 
the final one taking place under the sponsorship of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. Eminent American observers who attended this Conference 
— among them, the President’s- science adviser, Dr. J. B. Wiesner; L. B. 
Sohn, professor of international law at Harvard; Dr. J. O’Rear, professor 
of Physics at Cornell — report that the Soviet scientists gave every evi- 
dence of believing they reflected the attitude of the Kremlin in scientific 
matters. (N. Y. Times, Dec. 10; the Nation, Jan. 14.) The Soviet scientists 
unreservedly endorsed the Conference declaration, “Modern war is ob- 
solete; men must be deprived of the means of waging it.” There was com- 
plete agreement that the danger of war now springs far more from the 
possibility of an accident or miscalculation than from deliberate attack 
from either side. 


THE RUSSIANS ARE MORE FLEXIBLE in their attitudes to- 
ward disarmament and-control than is generally believed in the U. S.. 
reported the American observers. They not only repeat interminably that 
they will accept complete controls if disarmament is complete, and they 
seem willing to accept substantial controls in the first stage if the first stage 
includes a substantial amount of disarmament. On the other hand, they 
will not accept any important controls if the first stage is limited only to 
“studies” and minor experimental disarmament measures. 


CAN THE RUSSIANS BE TRUSTED on such agreements? The 
fire-snorters and extremists shout “No.” But James J. Wadsworth, staunch 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 


U.S. - Cuban Relations, 1902 - 1960 — The Record 


(continued ) 


1902 — and some of their reper- 
cussions: 


The Platt Amendment was only 
a part of an Army Appropriations 
bill which passed Congress in 1902 
after only an hour or two of dis- 
cussion — yet it laid down the terms 
of Cuba’s independence. It included 
the right for the U. S. to intervene 
militarily in Cuba in a high-handed 
manner for any one of several reas- 
ons; it dictated conditions governing 
Cuba’s treaties with other nations 
and her contracting of public debt; 
it provided that Cuba sell or lease 
to the U. S. lands for coaling or 
naval stations. 

The provision for U. S. interven- 
tion not only dismayed the Cubans, 
but many prominent U. S. citizens 
and newspapers spoke out on the 
injustice of independence on these 
terms, called the measure “an out- 
rage” and “a blot on our history.” 
The Cuban Constitutional Conven- 
tion protested, offered revisions. In 
the end, however, the offensive 
terms were accepted only after it 
became apparent that this was the 
only way the U. S. would grant in- 
dependence and pull out the occu- 
pation troops. 


Guantanamo 
A perpetual lease on the base 
(28,000 acres) at Guantanamo Bay, 
one of the world’s great harbors, 
was negotiated at this time — at an 
annual rent of only $2000. 


The U. S. intervened militarily 
on several occasions, occupying 
Cuba in 1906, 1912, 1917. Between 
1920 and 1934, the acknowledged 
U. S. policy was to achieve the 
same results without troop occupa- 
tion, and our control over various 
Cuban Governments (mostly thru 
finances) ranged from partial to 
complete. The resentment against 
the Platt Amendment festered all 
through these decades until a new 
treaty was negotiated in 1934 which 
eliminated the legal right for the 
U. S. to intervene with troops. The 
new treaty was negotiated because 
of the extreme and continued bit- 
terness in Cuba over the Platt 
Amendment — and _ because, by 
this time, the U. S. financial strangle- 
hold on Cuba was sufficient to 
achieve the same results without 
sending in the Marines. 


The perpetual lease on Guantan- 
amo base was continued in these 
negotiations. The annual rent has 
been raised to $3386. — less than 
first class apartment rent in New 
York or San Francisco. (Castro 
won't accept this rent check.) 


U. S. Investments in Cuba 
The analyses in the ’30s, referred 
to above, agreed that the U. S. mo- 
tives in our protectorate over Cuba, 


following the war with Spain, were 
basically economic and political — 
with the humanitarian element 
added almost as an afterthought. 
It is estimated that U. S. investors 
owned about $30 million worth of 
Cuban property by 1896; by 1900, 
some $50 millions. (In sugar and 
tobacco land, in mines, iron, nickel 
and manganese.) In 1929, U. S. in- 
vestments were estimated at about 
one billion. This evaluation dropped 
during our depression. The trend 
had started back upward after 
World War II until U. S. investors 
again owned about a billion dollars 
worth of properties. 

By °S3, according to our own 
Dept. of Commerce figures, U. S. 
owners controlled more than 90 per 
cent of all Cuban telephone and 
electric services, 50 per cent of pub- 
lic service railroads, 40 per cent of 
raw sugar production. (When such 
U. S. investments in Cuba are tab- 
ulated, it must be borne in mind 
that these large figures do not rep- 
resent the actual capital invested in 
Cuba. They represent the worth of 
investments bought originally at but 
a fraction of present evaluations 
during times of political crisis and 
built up with low-wage labor.) 

By 1953, U. S. banks handled 
25 per cent of all Cuban bank de- 
posits, and financed, at high interest 
rates, an untold amount of Cuban- 


‘owned ventures. Add the industrial 


power of U. S. oil refineries and the 
empire of gambling and prostitution 
syndicates built up by U. S. gang- 
sters. Add also the political pressure 
through U. S. loans to the various 
Cuban dictator Governments which 
we often manipulated almost open- 
ly. The dictators were encouraged 
to make large borrowings from 
U. S. banks, even when it was 
known that their expenditures were 
profligate and even harmful. This 
custom continued through the 
bloody and wasteful years of Batis- 
ta. Is it not a climactic conclusion 
to learn that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration broke diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba last December 
right after Castro’s regime defaulted 
on loans handled by N. Y. banks! 


During this more than half cen- 
tury, U. S. intervention (either with 
troops or through financial pressure 
on the corrupt governments) was 
almost always focused on protect- 
ing U. S. property in Cuba. These 
foreign investments represented a 
steady drain of profits out of Cuba. 
And, as in Puerto Rico, U. S. in- 
vestors in land and sugar-processing 
plants gradually funneled almost all 
agriculture into a one-crop sugar 
economy. This meant unemploy- 
ment during half the year or more 
for the sugar workers; it also meant 
that Cuba finally came to the point 

(continued second col., NEXT page) 








The Alomic Debate 


We WONT GIVE AN INCH 4 











X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 

conservative Republican, who represented the U. S. in 240 meetings with 
the Russians in the Geneva discussions on the test ban treaty and later 
served as chief U. S. delegate to the UN, said “I think generally, by and 
large, that the Russian Government has every intention of living up to 
any agreement ....on disarmament.” Wadsworth added that he did not 
believe the Russians had violated the present test ban by secret tests, as 
others have charged. (N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Jan. 18.) 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE AMERICAN POSITION has been 
that Pentagon pressure has prevented the U. S. from making any propo- 
sition that was more than “a feeler” or “an experiment,” while demanding 
of the Russians extensive international inspection. American scientists and 
observers quoted above are charging that we have demanded that the 
Russians open up their vast territories for inspection by international teams 
while but fractional or experimental disarmament projects were carried 
out. This is the crux of the problem. The Russians insist that they cannot 
reveal the inner secrets of their defense system to the world unless major 
and far-reaching steps in disarmament are taken. The Russians are tough, 
suspicious and secretive —and have been so throughout their history. 
After all, they lost 17 million dead by a “capitalist-fascist” invasion in 
this generation. The Kremlin now offers to accept a substantial degree of 
inspection if the U. S. will agree to substantial disarmament measures. 
Will the Kennedy Administration be permitted to pursue this theme? If 
the American public knew how great is the danger of war by accident 
with intercontinental missiles on trigger edge here and in Russia, popular 
support of disarmament would be so great none would dare intervene. 


AR BY ACCIDENT — is it a real threat? On Dec. 7, the anniver- 

sary of Pearl Harbor, a brief AP dispatch broke the news about how 
radar reflections from the moon one October night had set off an alarm 
at Strategic Air Command headquarters in Omaha that Soviet missiles 
were speeding towards the U. S.! This story had been suppressed in the 
American press for nearly two months —the AP dispatch originating 
from a British news report on Nov. 28 which told how the U. S. early 
warning station at Thule picked up the signals which the U. S. radar 
computers analysed as a flight of Russian missiles. All over the world 
SAC crews ran to their planes and missile stations. SAC signaled Thule 
for confirmation. There was no answer. Had Thule already been hit? Dur- 
ing a quarter hour of stunned uncertainty, SAC, breaking its own regu- 
lations (and fortunately so for the rest of the world), kept pleading with 
Thule for a confirmation. Thule, in a spasm of shocked disbelief and 
typical military funk, held off their final report until their experts deter- 
mined that what they had picked up was not a squadron of rockets but a 
large earth satellite crossing the moon’s path, of whose existence U. S. 
intelligence officers had failed to inform them. By the time they had dis- 
covered this little error, they were prevented from passing the correction 
on to SAC bases because an iceberg had cut the submarine cable lane. 
Said an English writer, “I bet they had a grand old laugh about it after- 
wards. I'd utter a guffaw myself if my teeth weren't chattering.” Although 
irate questions were raised in the House of Commons the next day over 
this terrifying incident, the U. S. Congress and the U. S. press were obedi- 
ently silenced by the pressure of the power elite in the Pentagon — until 


December 7 and 8. 
(continued third col., NEXT page) 


U.S.-Cuban Relations 
(continued) 
where she had to import 70 per 
cent of her food, though her land 
was rich, her climate perfect — and 
the island was not over-populated. 
These facts comprise the back- 
ground for Castro’s animus against 
the U. S. and explain why his anti- 
Americanism sounds justified to 
Cubans — although wild and unfair 
to the American public. 


End of An Era 

Most of our relations with Cuba 
during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury cannot be condemned entirely. 
Prior to the 1930s, imperialism was 
the order of the day. But the world 
began to change in the ’30s — by 
the close of World War II, the co- 
lonial era had ended. Those nations 
that held colonies in name as well 
as in fact have gradually released 
these colonies. Some, such as Brit- 
ain, have succeeded in evolving a 
Commonwealth relationship. Others, 
like Belgium and Portugal, have 
held on too long and lost any 
chance of a new and profitable re- 
lationship with their old colonies. 

The U. S. — maintaining a holier- 
than-thou attitude toward nations 
with outright colonies —did not 
change our basic relations with na- 
tions which were in fact, though 
not in name, our economic colonies. 
Hence, the end came the hard way 
for us in Cuba. 

Will we learn from this experi- 
ence and take the initiative in re- 
modeling our foreign investments 
in other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere where many of the 
same elements exist which brought 
such a tragic climax in Cuba? 


The Suez Canal 


Again the Egyptian Suez Canal 
Authority announces that the year 
1960 breaks all previous records for 
net income from the Canal and the 
amount of traffic handled. In 1959 
the Authority reported income of 
$125 million compared to $175 mil- 
lion for this year. 

The Canal is being widened and 
deepened to permit much larger 
ships, therefore the coming years 
should show even greater profit. This 
growth of income and successful 
operation is a particular source of 
pride to the United Arab Republic 
because of the scornful predictions 
in Britain, France and the U. S. at 
the time Nasser nationalized the 
Canal — that the Egyptians would 
“make a mess of it.” Instead, there 
has been higher efficiency, fewer 
mishaps, more traffic handled with 
approximately one-fifth fewer per- 
sonnel! The nations of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America have all watched 
with fascination this achievement 
which has rebuked the white world’s 
braggadocio that held only whites 
to be capable of technical mastery. 


*‘What Can I Do?’’ 
(continued ) 
underwrite, eventually, a small in- 
firmary building. 
This Friends Retirement Home, 
a non-profit undertaking, will pro- 
vide pleasant dignified retirement 
housing for Friends over 63 years 
of age and in good health. They 
will be encouraged to carry their 
own health insurance. Rentals are 
expected to be $200. per month for 
room, board and care, but special 
arrangements will be made accord- 
ing to ability to pay. Advance pay- 
ments or annuities will also be ac- 
cepted. For information, write Rega 
Engelsberg, 964 Holliston Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Farmers In Industry 

One way to curb the disappear- 
ance of the small family-sized farm 
may be found in the increased ten- 
dency for farmers to get jobs in 
factories while doing their farming 
on the side and over the weekends. 
“As long as the farmer keeps his 
land he retains a certain independ- 
ence that the landless worker has 
lost,” advises one economist. Me- 
chanical methods of feeding cattle, 
horses and chickens often make it 
possible for a farmer to maintain a 
full chore load and still work seven 
or eight hours a day in industry. 

Although 36 per cent of the farm 
families in the U. S. depend upon 
non-farm sources for some of their 
income, in rich farm areas the non- 
farm income usually amounts to 
only about five per cent of the total 
farm income. One survey reveals 
that farmers with 80 to 150 acres 
could get half of their income from 
non-farm sources while operating 
their land with efficient modern 
equipment. Economists and sociol- 
ogists both believe that in the future 
a swing-back to the more indepen- 
dent life on the land may be made 
possible by the decentralization of 
industry in rural communities and 
by improvement of highways. 

The Compact Farm 

A new type of farm has evolved 
in the wake of the automobile — 
the “compact farm” of ten acres or 
less which provides a living and a 
pleasant life for a farm family. The 
essentials are: a succession of spe- 
cialty crops that are sold at retail 
prices at a family-operated stand 
on a well-traveled secondary road. 

A spring-to-fall rotation is im- 
portant — of such specialties as 
strawberries, raspberries, asparagus, 
sweet corn, winter squash, some- 
times green peas, shell beans and 
tomatoes (but not staples like string 
beans, lettuce, etc.) Honey, jelly, 
cider or pickles may also be offered. 

The location of the stand is vital. 
The high speed throughways are not 
good, but the secondary road chosen 
should have enough traffic to buy 
all the produce of the farm, so that 
everything is sold at retail prices. 





American Negroes Move Forward 


Progress in race relations in the U. S. is dramatically recorded in 
a new study by the U. S. Labor Department titled The Negro In America 
Today. Gains by American Negroes in many fields are described, advances 
that have come quietly and as a part of the general leaven of American 
social progress. Non-white citizens now number nearly 20 million and 


constitute more than 11 per cent 
of the total population. Since 1950 
the number of non-whites has risen 
by 25.5 per cent against a gain of 
16.2 per cent for the whites. 

This increase among non-whites 
is due to the drop in their death 
rate which was 10.2 per cent per 
1,000 in 1958 against 16.3 per cent 
in 1930. From 1939 to 1958 the 
average earnings of non-white men 
rose from 41 per cent of the white 
workers’ earnings to 58 per cent. 
As of 1958 the upper half of the 
non-white workers earned $3,368 
or more annually in contrast to the 
upper average of the whites which 
was $5,186. This growth of income 
reflects the increasing educational 
advantages available to young Ne- 
groes, states the Labor Dept. Vo- 
cational training now offered by 
many Negro high schools has rap- 
idly spurred the economic status of 
the Negro. 

Home ownership by Negro fam- 
ilies has also increased. In 1940, 24 
per cent of the non-white families 
owned their homes compared to 46 
per cent of the white families. By 
1956 non-white ownership had risen 
to 36 per cent, while white family 
ownership had gone up to 63 per 
cent. Although the growth in home 
ownership among whites is even 
larger than among Negroes, the 
colored population moves forward 
steadily in home ownership. 


In 1959 the unemployment rate 
of the non-whites stood at 11.5 per 
cent against 4.6 per cent for whites. 
Negro joblessness is disproportion- 
ately high because Negro skills re- 
main disproportionately low. 


Race and Economics 


A profound element associated 
with racial prejudice and racial 
strife around the world is the eco- 
nomic penalty that men must pay 
for their hatreds and prejudices. 


The Union of South Africa, for 
example, is suffering serious eco- 
nomic losses because the fear of 
racial turmoil has scared off over- 
seas investors and slowed down the 
economic growth of the area. South 
Africa is rich in a wide range of re- 
sources, uranium, copper, lead and 
fertile farm lands. But the Govern- 
ment’s segregation policy of holding 
down the incomes of the Negroes 
and non-whites (who could provide 
the mass markets to justify more 
investments) has brought to a stand- 
still the further development of the 
nation’s resources. Prominent ob- 
servers believe there can be no more 
economic progress in Africa until 
progress has been made in race re- 
lations. In brief, racial strife is 
strangling South Africa economi- 
cally. 


In the U. S. South: Race strife 
has also brought economic pressures 
on the cities of the U. S. Southland. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, witnessed a 
standstill of industrial growth while 
its citizens were embroiled in racial 
difficulties. The Southern Negro’s 
consumer power is perhaps the 
greatest force for racial justice now 
being felt throughout the South. 
Millions are beginning to find good 
will far more closely associated with 
prosperity than prejudice and ha- 
tred. 





ness and Your Savings. 





THE CONFERENCES ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 

“We are grateful for the contribution the Charles A. Wells 
@onferences on Christ and World Need made to our entire community. 
The impact has been tremendous and will be enduring. The crowded 
auditorium night after night bespeaks the interest and appreciation.” 
— Dr. J. R. Williams, for the Springfield, Ill., Council of Churches. 

“All agree that this has been the most successful effort of its 
kind for many years....and this is not an easy community to reach. 
Such large crowds are not usual among Protestants in the Boston area.” 
— Dr. Lemuel Lord, for the Melrose, Mass., Council of Churches. 

“The week was wonderful — even better than the last time! 
The presentations so timely, factual, spiritually stirring. They are al- 
ready asking when Wells can come again.” 
— Dr. Elroy Shikles, First Baptist Church, Denver, Colorado. 


The Topics Mr. Wells is currently using for the Conferences: 


Castro — Latin-American Savior, or Red Timebomb on our Doorstep? 
Christian Capitalism in the Nuclear Age — And Your Job, Your Busi- 


The New American Home — With 40 Million Wives Working. 
War With Russia — Imminent or Remote? 
Protestant Traditions, Catholic Doctrine and Mr. Kennedy. 
If you would like your community to share this experience, 
write the Charles A. Wells Conferences on Christ and World Need, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


DISARMAMENT AND THE POWER ELITE 


S we refer to “military extremists,” bear in mind that there are many 

military men, some highly placed (Gen. Omar Bradley, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, President Eisenhower and others), who have denounced mod- 
ern war as totally futile and have pled for moderation in our attitude to- 
wards Russia and for disarmament. (BTL gets much of its insight and in- 
formation on military affairs from military men who are not extremists.) 
Unfortunately, the Pentagon is ruled by a tightly knit echelon of high mil- 
itary and industrial leaders who believe that war with Russia is inevitable, 
with overtones of the-sooner-the-better. They oppose all negotiations with 
Russia and all forms of disarmament. These men have under their control 
the spending of $45 billion annually. They can manipulate these vast ex- 
penditures, can control any segment of Congress or official Washington 
through the pressures they are able to exert. 


IT IS THIS CABAL OF WAR-MAKERS that C. Wright Mills 
describes as The Power Elite in his book of that name. Professor Mills’ 
well documented evidence has been brushed under the carpet in most areas 
of official life — and in that large section of the press which is subservient 
to the military and political extremists — but President Eisenhower re- 
emphasized this question in his farewell address when he underscored the 
danger of the military-industrial combines. Eisenhower boldly charged 
that “in the top circles of government, we must guard against the acqui- 
sition of unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by the mil- 
itary-industrial complex.” Commented Walter Lippmann, “Never before 
has this problem been discussed publicly by any responsible official... . 
The question on which the President has been brooding is how the 
immense military establishments and large arms industry ....can be con- 
trolled.” 


Since this was one of the main themes of Eisenhower’s farewell 
address, it should have been widely discussed in the press and on the air. 
In most instances it was quickly hushed, while other minor elements in his 
speech were highlighted. Therefore, we do not exaggerate when we say 
that the major and inner issue of disarmament is whether an honest and 
effective effort can be made, or whether the public will to peace will be 
undermined by a small powerful band of professional war-makers — in 
and out of uniform. 


S EISENHOWER’S INDICTMENT of the “military-industrial com- 

plex” — a concern this Newsletter has echoed many times during past 
years — unfounded or unjust? The answer may be found in the discovery 
that the great industries chiefly associated with defense are now campaign- 
ing to end the Renegotiation Act of 1951 which permits the Government 
to recapture excess profits on fulfilled contracts. This drive is led by the 
Electronics Industries Assn., which has 340 member-manufacturers of 
missiles, submarines, radar, etc. It is backed by the Air Force Assn. which 
includes plane manufacturers and Air Force officers; by the Aerospace 
Industries Assn. which represents 90 big companies in the rocket field; 
by the National Security Assn., which comprises over 500 manufacturers 
of other armaments. All are combining their immense influence to pres- 
sure Congress either to let the Renegotiation Act expire or substitute 
another bill that will protect the extra profits a company may accumulate 
“through increased efficiency and accrued experience during the life of a 
contract.” (N. Y. Times, Jan. 22.) 


THERE MAY BE JUST GROUNDS for a defense manufacturer 
to keep a portion of the extra profits resulting when alert and inventive 
management has been able to improve methods of production during a 
contract's fulfillment. But the record of the recovery of extra profits is a 
rather sordid one in far too many instances where the Government has 
been charged exorbitant prices and the profits have been excessive. Mil- 
lions have been recovered in the past. (BTL, Sept. 1, 59.) On numerous 
occasions, corporations have voluntarily turned back large sums in excess 
profits as soon as Government examiners appeared on their premises. Note 
that these corporations are not asking for more painstaking or just delib- 
erations in regard to their profits; they seek to deny the Government the 
right even to look at their books in the interest of the taxpayer! 


BUT WHO WILL PROTECT the taxpayer if these corporations 
with their immense power ever gain such a sacrosanct position? What 
kind of patriotism is this that asks men to serve in defense of their coun- 
try for so little reward, be injured or die in battle, while others grow rich 
and gain power and privilege above government and beyond law? 


Garter Ab) Cte. 





